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artificially. But this is what Buddhists claim
for the practice, as systematized by them.
Complete trance might indeed be induced, but
not by the four first stages quoted above. The
object of these four was to render emotion
and intellect tamed, plastic and harmonious.
The more ulterior objects were (1) for one
who was not aiming directly at Arahantship,
to produce a tendency to rebirth hereafter
in one of the sublimer, i.e., more dematerialized
heavens ; (2) for one aiming at Arahantship
here and now, to produce a tendency
to the Nibbana-consciousness, by suppressing
certain states and dispositions pictured as
five " hindrances " and ten " fetters." These
were sensual, malevolent, slothful and doubt-
ing moods, a hankering after precisely the
heavens aspired to by others, conceit or
egoism, distraction or excitement, and lastly
ignorance.1 Incidentally, attainment in Jhana
was held to induce a peculiar bliss, and is
still held, in Buddhist countries, where it is
practised by a small minority, to have this
power.2

The reader, with his own ancient tradition
strong in him, may judge that, if all mental
states be brought, through Jhana, under
control, this can only mean that a controller
must be functioning, whether we call it ego,

1  Psychological Ethics, Ixxxvii.-xc.;   SamyuUa-Nikaya,
v. 308, 309.

2 S. 2. Aung, Compendium, 57.   K E. Rost, " Medita-
tion," Buddhist Review, Oct. 1911,